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CHATSWORTH 



AND when, delighted, the visitor 
leaves the ducal mansion — fav- 
oured, indeed, if it be to cast a line for 
trout, or grayling in the Derwent, the 
Wye or the Lathkill — he will not mar- 
vel that many have burst into rhapso- 
dies in describing the glories of Chats- 
worth. The splendours of the park 
and gardens, the scented pathways, 
the emerald lawns and lovely trees, 
the music of the waterfalls, the white- 
limbed nymphs reflected in pellucid 
basins, the dancing girls of Canova, 
the vases of Eldfalen porphyry, the 
famous waterworks by Grillet, some 
of them belonging to old Chatsworth, 
and even the weeping willow of cop- 
per, which sheds copious streams 
upon the unwary — all these and many 
more things have attracted him. From 
the upper terrace or the hunting tower 
on the hill he has surveyed the im- 
posing scene, with the palatial house 
by the Derwent in the midst, and the 
picturesque model village of Edensor 
on the wooded hill beyond, and he feels 
that he leaves behind one of the fairest 
and richest domains in the land. Cer- 
tainly no visitor who is privileged to 
linger in these enchanting scenes at 
Chatsworth will fail to appreciate the 
graceful compliment which Marshall 
Tallard, who was taken prisoner by 
Marlborough, in 1704, paid to the Duke 
of Devonshire on leaving 'The Palace 
of the Peak': 'My Lord Duke, when I 
compute the days of my captivity in 
England, I shall omit those I passed at 
Chatsworth.'" 



It may be said that Chatsworth, so 
charmingly referred to above in ''Gar- 
dens Old and New," is stately, massive, 
and imposing, rather than exquisitely 
beautiful, save in point of situation. 
Yet its very solidity and substance are 
in harmony with the status of its owner, 
the owner also of Hardwick Hall, of 
Bolton Abbey, of Compton Palace near 
Eastbourne, and of Lismore Castle in 
the County Waterford. It is essen- 
tially ducal, and was built by the first 
Duke of Devonshire, raised to that hon- 
our in 1 694, and extended and adorned 
by the Sixth Duke, who succeeded in 
181 1, and died unmarried in i858. 

In that ancient Chatsworth Mary 
Queen of Scots was placed in confine- 
ment by Elizabeth. The unhappy pri- 
soner is said to have passed many of 
her lonesome hours in a garden, called 
Queen Mary's bower, on the top of the 
low square tower or platform, which 
is seen by the visitor amid the trees as 
he approaches the house from that 
classic bridge which Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, the father of Colley Cibber, 
adorned w^ith statues. 

The fact is that there is room, and 
an abundance of it, for every kind of 
gardening at Chatsworth; room in 
particular for the line of limes, which 
were fine trees when Dr. Johnson en- 
joyed their shade one hundred and six- 
teen years ago; and be5^ond the end of 
this line are three trees of peculiar in- 
terest, known as the Royal trees. Of 
these, one, an oak, was planted by 
Queen Victoria when she was still a 
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princess in 1882, and when she was 
twelve or thirteen years old. The tree 
— unless, indeed, it was a case of sow- 
ing an acorn, which is hardly likely — 
may have been about the same age; and 
now the planter is dead and gone, 
while the tree is still in its forest youth. 
Another, planted on the same day by 
the Duchess of Kent, is a Spanish chest- 
nut, and the other is a sycamore, plant- 
ed eleven years later by Prince Albert, 
who had then been Prince Consort 
for some two years. Room is there 
also at Chatsworth for landscape gar- 
dening, and 
for the ar- 
rangement 
of wood sand 
views and 
vistas upon 
a really col- 
ossal scale. 
The pre- 
dominant 
features of 
the estate 
are those 
strai gh t, 
broad, and uncompromising paths, 
the statues and the fountains. Great- 
est among them is the Emperor Foun- 
tain, fed as the others are from the 
lake four hundred feet above, and 
appearing from certain points of view 
as a parallelogram of gleaming water. 
But the gardens are full of other 
points of interest also. Consider, for 
example, the charming Ring Pond, 
with its rude boulder in the middle, 
its lilies in the water, its trim yew 
hedges, its surrounding sentinels of 
columnar yews. Or stand by the en- 
trance to the West Terrace, with its 
ironwork gates, low in height, but 




The House and the Classic Bridge, Chatsworth 



of fine workmanship, and note the 
quaint statues of animals, especially 
the boy on the lion . Note also the same 
statues in the Lower West Garden, from 
another point of view, and see how fine 
a view of the distance and of the lawn 
below is to be obtained from the West 
Terrace. Observe also the Italian Gar- 
den, excellent of its kind; and the 
French Garden, highly characteristic, 
with its statues on high pillars, and the 
pillars themselves wreathed in creepers 
and rose, and the elaborate center- 
pieces. Very beautiful too is the cas- 
cade from 
the living 
rock, espec- 
ially on a 
bright sum- 
mer's day. 

Non cui- 
vis homini 
con ti ngit 
adire Corin- 
thum. Not 
everv man, 
nor every 
duke even, 
possesses so princely a domain as 
Chatsworth, nor the great extent and 
variety of ground which permits so 
many kinds of horticultural art to be 
shown together — this word ''shown'' 
being used deliberately, because Chats- 
worth is emphatically a show place. 
It would be folly to recommend the 
owners of houses less imposing, and 
of less abundant space, to imitate the 
style, with its fountains, and its tem- 
ples, and its French and Italian gar- 
dens. But none the less, taken for 
all in all, Chatsworth is splendid and 
unique. We will not say that the for- 
mal garden of the past, with its ter- 
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races, which Paxton is said to have 
''destroyed/^ may not be regretted. 
But. when all has been said, Chats- 
worth remains as the most splendid 
example of Paxton^s ideas to be found 
in England or in Europe, always, im- 
posing, valuable as an historical monu- 
ment, and endowed with a peculiar 
stateliness of character. 

But even now the greatest and most 
characteristic glory of the gardens re- 
mains unchronicled — the pride of Chats- 
worth and a truly splendid edifice of 
glass, not very 
beautiful, per- 
haps, from 
without, but 
still, on true 
Ruskinian prin- 
ciples, to be 
admired by 
reason of its 
absolute and 
complete suit- ^ 
ability to its 
purpose. It 
is approach- 
ed thrOUP*h n. The south Walk, Chatsworth 

rocky ravine, in which everything is 
done on a grand scale; its dimensions 
are, like those of the famous house at 
Kew, almost those of a cathedral, and 
it is the very temple of tropical gar- 
dening. Let the reader endeavour to 
picture it by reading into it, by effort 
of imagination, a few significant fig- 
ures. In length it is two hundred and 
seventy-seven feet; in width one hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet; in height 
sixty-seven feet. Truly a glorious win- 
ter garden, for the heating of which 
six miles of hot-water pipes are re- 
quired and used. The carriage drive 
does not end at the entrance. On the 




contrary for a highly-favoured visitor 
the great doors will open, and the drive 
may be continued through what is, for 
all practical purposes, a tropical forest, 
or the best of many tropical forests 
combined. The central walk is fringed 
with bananas, planted, as almost every- 
thing is, in the ground and not in pots, 
and at the north end is a pile of bold 
rockwork. covered with a luxurious 
growth of creeping plants, in which 
ficus repens flourishes amazingly, and 
the euphorbia lends a dash of glowing 

scarlet. 
^ Behind this 

rockwork, and 
screened by it. 
is a spiral stair- 
case leading 
to the gallery 
which goes 
round the tran- 
sept, and the 
memory of the 
aspect of the 
conservatory 
from that gal- 
lery is a thing 
imperishable. Noble examples of 
palms and tree-ferns, Phoenix dac- 
tylifera, Sabal Blackburniana, and a 
score of varieties beside, reach almost 
to the lofty roof, and below may be 
seen the avenue of bananas, the papy- 
rus lifting its willowy stems, caladiums, 
philodendrums and hedychiums, all 
revelling in the soft moisture. Truly 
a wonderful sight; and so huge is the 
scale, so complete the illusion, and so 
perfect is the atmosphere, that it is quite 
startling to emerge from the climate of 
Africa and South America into the 
Derbyshire air and so pass through 
the arboretum into the Old Park. 



